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400  Papers  Invited 
To  Lehigh  May  12 

Conference  to  Include  Three 
Sessions  and  Luncheon 


Editors  and  business  managers  of 
publications  in  approximately  400 
high  schools  and  preparatory  schools 
in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey 
are  being  invited  to  attend  the  Scho- 
lastic' Press  conference  at  Lehigh 
university  on  Saturday,  May  12. 

In  addition  to  the  announcement 
of  awards  in  the  eight  classifica- 
tions of  the  contest  being  spon- 
sored in  connection  with  the  confer- 
ence, an  all-day  program  that  should 
prove  of  interest  and  value  to  the 
delegates  is  being  prepared. 

The  conference,  incidentally,  is 
being  held  on  the  same  day  on 
which  the  celebrated  Bach  festival 
will  be  conducted  in  Lehigh’s  his- 
toric Packer  chapel.  The  festival, 
which  for  years  has  been  attracting 
people  to  Bethlehem  from  all  over 
the  United  States,  will  be  held  just 
across  the  campus  road  from  the 
new  million-dollar  building  in  which 
the  Press  conference  sessions  will 
be  held. 

Round  Table  Talks  Planned 

The  tentative  program  for  the 
conference  includes  a morning 
meeting  at  11  o’clock,  a luncheon  at 
12:30  o’clock,  and  two  afternoon 
sessions,  one  for  round-table  discus- 
sions at  2:15.  and  the  other  the  clos- 
ing general  session  at  3:45. 

The  program  has  been  arranged 
so  that  delegates  may  have  suffi- 
cient time  to  reach  Lehigh  before 
the  opening  session  at  11  a.  m.  and 
sufficient  time,  as  well,  so  that  they 
may  return  home  in  the  late  after- 
noon and  evening. 

Faculty  advisers  of  all  publica- 
tions are  invited  to  attend  with  the 
delegates. 

Although  the  complete  list  of 
speakers  is  not  ready  for  announce- 
ment, the  names  of  several  may  be 
given.  These  include  Dr.  Charles 
Russ  Richards,  president  of  Lehigh 
university;  Dean  C.  M.  McConn,  of 
Lehigh,  who  is  widely  known  for 
two  books,  “College  or  Kindergar- 
(Continued  on  Page  Four) 


16  Plaques  to 
In  School 

Eight  Classes  Established 
For  Competition  Entries 


The  eight  classifications  in 
which  prizes  will  be  awarded  at 
the  conference  on  Saturday, 
May  12,  are  as  follows: 

High  School  Division 
Newspapers 

Class  A — Enrollment  above 
1,000 

Class  B — 500  to  999 
Class  C— Up  to  499 

Magazines 

Class  A — Enrollment  above 
1,000 

Class  B — 500  to  999 
Class  C — Up  to  499 

Preparatory  Schools 
Newspapers 

One  general  contest;  no 
classification  by  enrollment 
Magazines 

One  general  contest 


Plaques  to  Be  Bronze 


Will  Carry  Design  of  Old  Style 
Printing  Press 

The  first  and  second  place  awards 
in  the  eight  classifications  of  the 
competition  will  be  bronze  plaques 
mounted  on  solid  mahogany  boards. 

The  first  place  plaque  in  each 
class  will  be  a special  three-inch 
round  casting  on  which  will  appear 
in  relief  a design  of  one  of  the  first 
printing  presses  ever  used  in  the 
United  States.  This  casting,  except 
for  the  top  edge,  will  be  surrounded 
by  a bronze  cast  wreath.  Beneath 
this  will  be  a bronze  plate  on  which 
will  be  engraved  the  appropriate 
title  and  classification  of  the  award. 

The  all-around  dimensions  of  the 
board  on  which  the  castings  will  be 
mounted  will  be  six  inches  wide  by 
eight  inches  deep. 

The  second  place  plaques  will  be 
of  the  same  printing  press  design, 
but  will  not  have  a wreath.  The 
board,  also  of  solid  mahogany,  will 
be  5“x7“. 


Be  Awarded 
Press  Contest 

Pa.  and  N.  J.  Papers  Invit- 
ed to  Enter  Competition; 
Closing  Date  Is  April 
28,  Results  May  12 

Sixteen  plaques  will  be  awarded 
to  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jer- 
sey high  school  and  preparatory 
school  newspapers  and  magazines 
placing  first  and  second  in  the 
eight  divisions  of  the  contest  to  be 
sponsored  by  the  Lehigh  Scholastic 
Press  conference. 

The  winners  will  be  announced 
on  Saturday,  May  12,  when  repre- 
sentatives of  the  competing  papers 
and  magazines  gather  for  the  first 
annual  conference  on  the'  campus  of 
the  University  at  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

In  order  to  equalize  the  competi- 
tion, the  high  schools  have  been  di- 
vided into  three  classes  according  to 
enrollment. 

The  classification  of  the  high 
schools  was  made  only  after  a sur- 
vey of  the  enrollment  at  all  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  high 
schools  had 'been  made. 

Certificates  to  Be  Given 

In  addition  to  the  plaques,  certif- 
icates will  be  awarded  to  the  schools 
whose  papers  deserve  honorable 
mention. 

Newspapers  entered  in  the  con- 
test will  be  judged  on  make-up, 
news  writing,  and  editorial  writing. 
The  magazines  will  be  judged  on 
general  appearance,  makeup  of 
pages,  contents,  and  excellence  of 
writing  and  departments.  In  all 
cases,  typography  and  printing  will 
count  the  least. 

“The  difficulties  which  high 
schools  have  in  securing  a good 
printing  job  are  understood,”  Prof. 
Dale  H.  Gramley,  director  of  the 
conference,  declared.  “It  would  be 
unfair  to  the  many  small  high 
schools  to  rate  the  printing  work 
too  high.” 

The  competition  is  open  to  all 
newspapers  and  magazines  pub- 
(Continued  on  Page  Four) 
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LEHIGH  REPORTER 

Prepared  in  April  1934  as  an  invitation  to  high  school  and  preparatory 
school  editors  and  business  managers  to  enter  their  publications  in  the 
contests  and  attend  the  convention  of  the  Lehigh  Scholastic  Press  Con- 
ference to  be  held  Saturday,  May  12,  on  the  Lehigh  campus,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

THE  VALUE  OF  CONVENTIONS 

Ever  since  the  first  convention  was  held — no  one  knows 
exactly  when  and  where — people  have  been  criticizing  the  con- 
vention idea.  In  some  cases  the  objections  are  valid.  For  some  or- 
ganizations it  may  be  true  that  little  of  value  appears  on  the  sur- 
face. For  other  types  of  organizations  the  direct  benefit  is  great. 
Experience,  especially  that  of  college  editors,  shows  that  the 
school  press  convention  falls  definitely  in  the  class  of  those  gath- 
erings which  are  of  real  value  to  participating  publications. 

One  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  collegiate  and  scho- 
lastic editors  and  business  managers  are  virtual  dictators  on  their 
respective  papers.  They  are  usually  the  most  enthusiastic  and 
ambitious  individuals  in  their  school  communities — if  they  hadn’t 
been  they  wouldn’t  have  gotten  their  jobs — and  the  success  of 
their  publications  usually  depends  almost  entirely  on  their  abil- 
ity. They  are  in  a position  to  bring  direct  benefit  to  their  papers 
from  ideas  gained  at  conventions. 

Programs  for  press  conventions  usually  offer  something  of 
value  to  attending  delegates.  The  speakers  cannot,  in  themselves 
however,,  make  any  convention  a complete  success.  Sessions  will 
be  worthwhile  to  each  paper  only  in  the  degree  that  each  dele- 
gate takes  the  time  to  discuss  his  everyday  problems  with  rep- 
resentatives of  other  papers.  There  are  a host  of  little  things  con- 
cerning the  organization  and  efficiency  of  his  staff  that  some 
other  editor  or  business  manager  may  be  able  to  clear  up.  There 
are  hundreds  of  questions  about  news  evaluation,  makeup,  head- 
line style,  editorials,  columns,  advertising,  printing  costs,  circula- 
tion, etc.,  that  should  be  asked.  And  it  is  entirely  possible  that 
some  other  executive  may  know  a few  of  the  answers. 

THE  NEWSPAPER  URGE 

There  is  something  about  newspaper  work  that  “gets  you.” 
Veterans  cannot  tell  what  it  is,  but  it  is  there,  holding  the  old 
timers  to  their  “mills’  and  enticing  annually  an  army  of  young 
men  and  women. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  realization  of  being  “in  the  swim,”  of 
knowing  celebrities  and  others  who  "make”  the  first  page  head- 
lines. Perhaps  it  is  the  constant  excitement  contingent  upon 
“making  deadlines,  and  the  lack  of  monotony — no  two  days 
are  ever  alike.  Perhaps  it  is  the  spirit  of  camaradie  which  exists. 

Whatever  it  is,  it  is  a tremendous,  irresistible  force  which 
calls  back  those  who  seek  to  break  away.  The  newspaper  man  is 
an  object  of  awe  and  respect,  even  on  the  part  of  those  who 
curse  him  the  loudest.  The  newspaper  man  enjoys  this  position. 
He  gets  a thrill  out  of  the  power  to  pass  doors  which  are  locked 
to  others,  of  meeting  on  an  equal  plane  popular  heroes,  notor- 
ious criminals,  and  men  who  control  world  affairs. 


Tips  for  the  Editor 


Stories  about  events  which  are 
scheduled  to  take  place  in  the  future 
are  often  the  ‘‘livest”  news.  This  is 
true  because  readers,  as  a rule, 
know,  little  or  nothing  about  them. 
They  do  know  what  the  speaker 
said  in  chapel  last  week,  however, 
and  the  coming  event  is  therefore 
often  of  greater  news  value. 

* * * 

The  “When”  and  “Where”  of  a 
news  event  are  seldom — once  in  a 
thousand  stories  perhaps — of  great- 
est importance  in  a story.  It  is  logi- 
cal. therefore,  that  time  and  place 
be  subordinated  in  the  first  para- 
graph (lead)  of  the  news  story.  The 
“What”  and  the  “Who”  of  the  story 
are  usually  the  elements  that  should 
be  expressed  in  the  opening  words 
of  the  story. 

* * * 

A taboo  worth  establishing  on  a 
newspaper  is  this:  Never  permit  any 
story  to  appear  in  print  that  starts 
with  the  words,  “At  a meeting  of 
the  Audubon  Club  . . . “On  Wed- 
nesday afternoon,  April  11,  the  Pho- 
tography Club  held  . . . “It  was 
announced  at  a meeting  of  the 
“Stamp  Club  last  Monday  that  . . .,” 
etc. 

* * * 

Better  ways  of  starting  stories 
concerning  the  above  club  meetings 
would  be  these:  “Ten  new  members 
were  elected  by  the  Audubon  Club 
at  its  meeting  yesterday  in  . . . 
“John  H.  McCaa,  local  photograph- 
er, spoke  on  ‘Close-ups’  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Photography  club  at  4 
p.  m.  Friday  . . . and  “The  an- 
nual picnic  of  tfig  Stamp  Club  will 
be  held  on  Saturday,  May  5,  it  was 
announced  at  the  bi-weekly  meet- 
ing last  Monday  ...” 

* * * 

Uniform  style  in  capitalization, 
abbreviation,  titles,  figures,  etc.,  on 
a newspaper  or  magazine  is  as  im- 
portant in  publication  work  as  is 
style  in  clothing.  No  student  editor 
would  attend  school  with  shoes  that 
are  not  matched  or  with  trousers 
one  leg  of  which  extends  only  to 
the  knee. 

* * * 

Every  editor  should  keep  a date 
book  in  which  he  lists  events  that 
are  to  take  place  in  the  future.  Mem- 
bers of  the  staff  can  then  be  as- 
signed to  “cover”  these  events  as 
they  occur. 


Faculty  Of  148 

Teach  1,250  Boys 


Lehigh’s  Campus  Is  Widely 
Known  for  Its  Beauty 


Nineteen  buildings  on  a campus 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  United  States  mean 
to  many  people  but  one  thing,  Le- 
high university. 

Lehigh  today,  however,  is  more 
than  a mere  physical  plant.  The 
highly  trained  and  experienced  fac- 
ulty, the  student  body  of  over  1,250 
men,  the  6,000  interested  alumni,  the 
coordinated  curricula,  the  liberal 
educational  policies,  the  beneficial 
supervision  of  extra-curricular  ac- 
tivities, all  combine  to  compose  the 
best  picture  of  modern  Lehigh. 

Lehigh’s  faculty  of  148  includes 
many  outstanding  men  who  are 
recognized  authorities  in  their  fields, 
and  who  have  made  valuable  con- 
tributions to  learning.  Most  impor- 
tant of  all  to  the  students  is  the  ac- 
cessibility of  the  department  heads 
and  professors.  The  custom  of  mak- 
ing unapproachable  gods  out  of  the 
“big  names”  on  the  faculty  has  nev- 
er developed  at  Lehigh. 

Three  Colleges  at  Lehigh 

Lehigh’s  educational  system  is 
built  around  three  colleges:  engin- 
eering, business,  and  arts  and  sci- 
ences. The  curricula,  however,  pro- 
vide for  electives  in  all  colleges. 
Though  Lehigh  is  best  known  for 
its  engineering  college,  the  other 
two  colleges  have  equal  rank  in 
academic  circles. 

The  business  college  at  Lehigh  is 
the  only  Class  A college  of  bus- 
iness administration  in  the  United 
States  which  is  not  located  in  a 
large  city.  The  Arts  college  grad- 
uates, many  of  whom  continue  at 
professional  and  medical  graduate 
schools,  are  welcomed  by  these 
schools  everywhere. 

An  increasingly  large  number  of 
the  arts  school  graduates  are  enter- 
ing the  teaching  profession  and 
journalism. 

Lehigh’s  student  body  has  ac- 
cepted the  principle  that  student  ac- 
tivities should  be  supervised  by  fac- 
ulty members.  In  no  case  is  the  ac- 
tivity dominated  by  the  faculty.  The 
place  of  the  faculty  adviser  is  to 
give  the  student  leaders  the  benefit 
of  his  experience  and  to  supervise 
the  many  details  which  are  a part 
of  all  activities. 
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Business  Staff  ^Tips 


“College  newspapers  from  the 
news  and  editorial  angles  are  equal 
to  metropolitan  dailies,  but  from  the 
business  angle  they  are  no  better 
than  the  old  country  weekly,”  stat- 
ed Peter  W.  . Leisenring,  business 
manager  of  the  Allentown  (Pa.) 
Morning  Call  at  a round  table  dis- 
cussion with  the  business  staff  of 
the  Lehigh  Brown  and  White  re- 
cently. 

* * * 

“Don’t  sell  space;  sell  ideas.  No 
merchant  is  proof  against  a good 
idea,”  declared  Elmer  F.  Richter,  of 
the  classified  advertising  depart- 
ment of  the  Baltimore  Post,  in  a 
talk  to  the  business  staff  of  the 
Brown  and  White  during  the  first 
semester. 

* * * 

Inaccuracies  in  news  stories  mean 
the  loss  of  friends,  but  inaccuracies 
in  ads  mean  the  loss  of  cash. 

* * * 

Make  every  advertising  solicitor 
responsible  for  visiting  a certain’ 
number  of  merchants  before  each 
issue  of  the  paper  goes  to  press. 

* * * 

Stale  copy  cannot  bring  results. 
Encourage  advertisers  to  change 
their  copy  each  issue. 

★ * * 

A merchant  does  not  sell  his 
name  and  address;  he  sells  mer- 
chandise or  service.  Why  not  re- 
place name  card  advertising  with 
good  merchandising  copy? 

* * * 

There  is  no  room  for  superfluous 
words  m advertising.  Make  every 
word  count. 

* * * 

A merchant  is  not  doing  a high 
school  paper  a favor  by  placing  an 
ad  in  it.  The  paper  is  doing  him  a 
favor  by  allowing  him  to  bring  his 
message  to  the  student  body. 

* * * 

A survey  showing  the  number  of 
high  school  pupils  and  the  amount 
of  money  spent  by  them  and  their 
parents  is  worth  the  trouble. 

* * * 

It  is  easier  to  collect  a small  bill 
than  a large  one.  Make  frequent 
collections. 

* * * 

Beware  of  the  merchant  who 
wants  a big  ad  no  matter  what  it 
costs.  The  cost  may  not  worry  him 
because  he  may  not  intend  to  pay 
it. 


Page  Three 

$500,000  Gift  Gave 
Lehigh  Its  Start 

Asa  Packer  Donated  Money  at 
Close  of  Civil  War 

/ — 

The  Civil  War  had  scarcely  end- 
ed when  educational  circles  were 
startled  by  the  news  that  Asa  Pack- 
er had  donated  $500,000  to  found  a 
new  university. 

Packer,  who  was  self-educated, 
had  made  his  money  in  the  Lehigh 
valley.  He  owned  extensive  coal 
fields,  had  control  of  the  Lehigh 
Coal  and  Navigation  canal  and  had 
founded  the  Lehigh  Valley  rail- 
road. To  the  boys  of  the  valley  he 
was  to  repay  his  debt  in  the  form  of 
university,  Lehigh. 

Lehigh  university  was  incorpor- 
ated in  1866  as  a technical  school, 
but  engineering  was  not  to  be 
stressed  to  the  exclusion  of  the  more 
cultural  subjects. 

Located  on  Mountain  Side 

It  was  Packer  who  donated  the 
first  tract  of  land.  It  was  a tract  of 
virgin  timber  on  South  mountain 
overlooking  the  then  borough  of 
South  Bethlehem.  The  only  building 
on  the  plot  was  one  erected  by  the 
Moravians  to  serve  as  a church,  but 
before  it  could  be  used  for  this 
purpose,  Packer  purchased  it  to 
serve  as  the  first  university  build- 
ing. 

Christmas  hall,  as  this  first  build- 
ing was  called,  still  stands  as  part 
of  Christmas-Saucon  hall.  Addi- 
tional donations  from  Packer  and 
his  family  made  possible  the  erec- 
tion of  Packer  hall,  the  Packer 
Memorial  chapel,  and  the  Lucy 
Packer  Linderman  memorial  li- 
brary. 

When  the  University  opened  in 
September  1866,  40  pupils  regis- 
tered. The  faculty  at  that  time  had 
but  five  members.  The  history  of 
Lehigh  since  then  has  been  one 
of  increases  in  faculty  membership 
and  student  enrollment.  But  the 
close  relationship  which  existed  in 
1866  between  faculty  and  students 
still  exists  today. 

Along  with  the  increase  in  en- 
rollment and  the  faculty  has  come 
an  increase  in  facilities.  Eighteen 
buildings  have  been  erected  for  uni- 
versity purposes.  Additional  land 
has  been  secured,  and  the  campus 
has  been  laid  out  in  such  fashion 
that  its  beauty  has  not  been  sacri- 
ficed to  gain  utility. 
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Five  Publications 
On  Lehigh  Campus 


Newspaper  Leads  in  Staff  Mem- 
bership With  I 00  Men 

To  Lehigh  students  interested  in 
publications  is  offered  the  opportun- 
ity to  join  the  staffs  of  the  five  stu- 
dent publications. 

These  publications  include  the 
Brown  and  White,  a semi-weekly 
newspaper;  the  Burr,  a comic 
monthly;  the  Review, ' a quarterly 
literary  and  scientific  magazine;  the 
Epitome,  a yearbook;  and  the  Hand- 
book, a guide  to  Lehigh  for  fresh- 
men and  other  new  students. 

The  Brown  and  White,  which 
has  an  enviable  record  among  col- 
lege newspapers,  is  organized  in  a 
fashion  unique  among  college  pub- 
lications. Students  who  desire  to 
join  either  the  reporting  or  bus- 
iness staffs  of  the  paper  sign  up  for 
a one-hour  course.  Classes  in  re- 
porting, editing,  editorial  writing, 
and  business  organization  are  held 
for  an  hour  each  week  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  two  faculty  advisers. 

Any  student  is  eligible  to  take  the 
course  and  upon  completing  it  suc- 
cessfully is  given  an  hour  of  college 
credit  which  will  count  toward 
graduation.  The  staff  of  the  paper 
numbers  about  100. 

Burr  Issued  Monthly 

The  Burr  is  a comic  monthly  sim- 
ilar to  Judge  and  Life.  Election  to 
the  staff  is  made  from  those  con- 
tributing jokes,  humorous  stories, 
and  cartoons.  Business  officers  are 
selected  from  among  the  men  most 
successful  in  securing  advertising 
and  subscribers. 

The  Review  offers  an  opportunity 
to  those  students  whose  writings 
are  of  a serious  nature  and  are  too 
long  for  publication  in  the  Brown 
and  White.  Consistent  contributors 
are  elected  to  the  staff,  and  bus- 
iness officers  are  selected  by  the 
some  method  used  by  the  Burr. 

The  Epitome  is  the  history  of  Le- 
high for  the  current  year  in  prose 
and  in  picture.  Positions  on  the  staff 
are  secured  by  a method  of  compe- 
tition. 

The  Handbook,  known  as  the 
“Frosh  Bible,”  is  published  under 
the  direction  of  the  Lehigh  Union, 
the  college  Y.M.C.A.  Its  staff  is 
selected  from  among  those  most 
successful  in  securing  advertising. 


Contest  Entries  Must  Be 
Sent  in  Before  April  28 


Entries  for  the  newspaper  and 
magazine  contests  should  reach 
Prof.  Dale  H.  Gramley,  director 
of  the  Press  conference  no  later 
than  Saturday,  April  28. 

Three  copies  of  two  successive 
issues  of  the  competing  papers 
should  be  sent.  They  should  be 
enclosed  in  one  package  and 
should  be  marked  “Contest  En- 
try— Class  A,  (B,  or  C).”  In  the 
case  of  preparatory  schools,  they 
should  be  marked  “Contest  En- 
try— Preparatory  Schools.” 

The  entries  should  be  addressed 
as  follows: 

Prof.  Dale  H.  Gramley, 
Lehigh  University, 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 


Are  You  An  Able  Borrower? 

“Men  who  create  ideas  are  gen- 
iuses; those  who  use  these  ideas  are 
borrowers.  In  the  newspaper  world 
both  are  necessary,  and  the  borrow- 
ers are  often  more  useful  than  the 
geniuses.  The3r  are  less  tempera- 
mental,” said  Marlen  Pew,  editor  of 
“Editor  and  Publisher,”  newspaper 
trade  journal,  to  a group  of  Lehigh 
journalism  students  on  a three-day 
field  trip  to  New  York  two  weeks 
ago. 


Measure  Story’s  Length 

As  every  news  story,  poem,  essay, 
short  story,  and  special  article  is 
submitted  to  the  editor,  its  length 
should  be  ascertained  in  inches  of 
type.  It  is  simple  to  count  the  num- 
ber of  words  in  the  contribution 
and  divide  it  by  the  number  of 
words  to  the  inch  in  type. 


1 6 Plaques  to  Be  Awarded 

(Continued  from  Page  One) 
lished  by  high  schools  and  prep 
schools  in  New  Jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania. There  is  no  entrance  fee. 
The  only  requirement  is  that  three 
copies  of  two  successive  issues  of 
the  publication  be  submitted  before 
April  28. 

Practicing  newspapermen  in  Al- 
lentown, Bethlehem,  and  Easton 
will  serve  as  judges. 

Omit  the  name  of  the  town  in  ad- 
vertisements when  the  advertiser  is 
in  the  same  town  in  which  the  pa- 
per is  published. 


Papers  May  Send  Any  Number 
Of  Delegates  to  Conference 


There  is  no  limit  to  the  number 
of  delegates  a newspaper  or  mag- 
azine may  send  to  the  Conference. 
If  a paper  decides  to  send  its  fac- 
ulty adviser  and  more  than  two 
staff  members,  however,  there  will 
be  a charge  for  luncheon  for  the 
extra  students. 

Many  papers  may  feel  that  it  is 
a good  plan  to  send  one  or  two 
juniors  who  are  likely  to  be  pro- 
moted to  executive  positions  for 
next  year. 


400  Papers  Are  Invited 
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ten”  and  “Studies  Aren't  Every- 
thing”; Dr.  Neil  Carothers,  head  of 
the  College  of  Business  Administra- 
tion at  Lehigh  and  special  writer  on 
economic  subjects  for  the  New 
York  Herald-Tribune,  and  Prof.  H. 
A.  Haring,  of  Lehigh,  who  will 
talk  on  advertising. 

Radio  Broadcaster  Listed 

Newspaper  men  from  Allentown, 
Bethlehem  and  Easton  will  partici- 
pate, and  a nationally-known  radio 
news  broadcaster  is  tentatively 
scheduled  as  the  principal  luncheon 
speaker. 

Registration  will  be  from  9 to  11 
a.  m.  As  delegates  arrive  they  will 
be  taken  in  small  groups  on  a tour 
of  the  campus,  which  is  recognized 
generally  as  being  one  of  the  tw'o 
or  three  most  beautiful  campuses  in 
the  East.  Members  of  the  staff  of 
the  Brown  and  White,  Lehigh’s 
semi-weekly  newspaper,  and  mem- 
bers of  Pi  Delta  Epsilon,  national 
journalistic  fraternity,  will  be  the 
guides. 

The  round-table  discussion  groups 
in  the  afternoon  will  probably  in- 
clude these  classifications:  head- 

lines and  makeup,  news  writing, 
editorial  writing,  business  prob- 
lems, and  special  problems  of  the 
magazine.  Delegates  may  attend 
the  discussion  group  of  their  choice. 

Complete  details  of  the  program 
will  be  announced  later  in  another 
issue  of  the  Lehigh  Reporter. 


Hold  Regular  Meetings 

Regula  r meetings  of  the  staff 
should  be  held  not  only  to  assign 
stories  for  the  next  issue,  but  also 
to  help  get  the  material  into  shape 
for  publication.  The  editor  should 
train  subordinates  to  help  him  edit 
copy  and  write  headlines. 


